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CIVIL LAW AND UNCIVIL UNIVERSITIES.* 





TuHoveu the gentleman who sent us the pamphlet that we are 
about to notice, betrays an illegal want of universality, and a most 
unpropitiatory ignorance of our pages, in supposing that our love 
for ‘ fancy articles’ hinders us from taking interest in ‘ homely 
household bread’ (we, who devote at least two good thirds of all 
that we think, say, or do, to the solid good of mankind, whatever 
pains we may take to ornament it with the remaining third, both as 
a recommendation and an additional utility!) Yet we are obliged 
to him nevertheless,—partly for giving us this opportunity of shew- 
ing him his error, and partly for the pleasure afforded us by the 
learned and witty pen, whose production the pamphlet is. 

Mr Hogg is known to the lovers of good writing and shrewd 
remark as the author of the two entertaining volumes published not 
long since under the title of ‘ Two Hundred and Nine Days on the 
Continent.’ He is understood also to have contributed to some of our 
highest periodicals, and can write nothing which does not shew as 
much zeal for scholarship as wit, and an ambition to be thought no 
less solid than lively. It is easy to see that whatever he undertakes 
to do, he would do with enthusiasm ; and as he became a barrister, 
and was qualified in a more than ordinary degree to render attrac- 
tive to others the studies he would so recommend to himself, he 
-naturally concluded, that in having the suffrages of the now Lord 
Chancellor, and of the other leading men in the London University, 
for his becoming a teacher of jurisprudence, especially under the 
circumstances we are about to mention, his appointment was secure, 
and that he had nothing more to do than to shew himself worthy of 
it, by that union of painstaking, and of the manifestation of pleasure 
in his task, which is the first of all examples. 

He was disappointed, however, without a single reason being 
assigned for the disappointment; and thus a case arose for the 
curiosity of the public, which we shall lay before our readers as 
fully as possible, by extracting the whole of Mr Hogg’s dedication 
to the Lord Chancellor :— 

* My Lorp,— Having observed that the Council of the Univer- 
sity of London had signified, by repeated advertisements, their 
desire to engage a Professor of Civil Law; as I took a lively inte- 
rest in the success of that institution, and had some knowledge of 
Civil Law, my attention having been directed towards it early in life, 
as well as to the law of nations, by my father, who had studied for 
some time at Trinity Hall, in Cambridge, with the intention of prac- 
tising as an advocate at Doctors’ Commons; and as it appeared, 
also, that the duties of the Law Professors in the University of 
London were not incompatible with attendance on the circuit and 
at the sessions, and with the other avocations of a barrister, I 
resolved to offer my services in teaching that department of legal 
science. I enquired, in the first instance, whether the Professor- 
ship was designed for any particular person—and I was informed 
that it was not, and that the Council, on the contrary, were really 
anxious to procure a fit instructor; and I was directed to make a 
formal application to your Lordship, as the most active and the most 
competent of those who took a share in the management of the 
legal department of the University. 1 accordingly addressed a letter 
to you in the summer of the year 1827. I had an interview with 
you soon afterwards; you spoke of the application which I had 
lately made, with many of those obliging expressions which the par- 
tiality of a kind friend dictates; and you told me, that not only 


* An Introductory Lecture on the Study of the Civil Law, intended to 
have been read at the University of London: with the Reasons why it was 
Composed, but was not delivered. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg, of the 
Middie Temple, Esq., Barrister at Law. Dedicated, by Permission, to 
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would the Council certainly accept my offer, but they were most 
happy to have received it, for no other person had proposed to un- 
dertake the office, who united a practical acquaintance with the 
laws of England, and this was deemed an indispensable requisite, 
with a knowledge of the Civil Law; and you assured me, that I 
should immediately be appointed Professor, with a competent salary, 
which was specified. 

‘As I was in the habit of meeting oy daily in the Court of 
King’s Bench, we often conversed together on the subject, and you 
urged me to apply myself vigorously to the science which I was to 
teach, because much would be expected from my exertions. Other 
sciences might be learned elsewhere: the civil law, a most import- 
ant study, unhappily too much neglected in England, would be 
taught at the University of London alone; by common consent we 
should enjoy a monopoly of a part of professional education, which 
all other civilized nations so highly prized. Being yourself well 
acquainted with that branch of jurisprudence, you suggested the 
proper method of teaching it, and pointed out various authors whose 
works ought to be read with my pupils. I was urged in like manner 
by other persons, and I received, directly or indirectly, the like 
assurances from the most active and distinguished members of the 
Council. 

‘ I was animated by these exhortations, and I was ambitious to 
be useful, and to distinguish myself in a new and honourable occu- 
pation; and, as your Lordship well knows, the attractions of a 
liberal pursuit increase in proportion to the progress the student 
makes in it, I accordingly devoted myself almost entirely to the 
Civil Law during the first year; J studied it scareely less diligently 
during the second; and I did not lay it aside altogether during the 
third year after my application for the Professorship. 

‘I complained, from time to time during this long period, that 
the appointment was delayed; but the reasons offered for the delay 
seemed to be satisfactory; and in proportion as I had advanced 
far, the inducement not to recede became more powerful. 
At last, I own, notwithstanding my zeal, my expectations had 
considerably abated, and your Lordship informed me, that, having 
been repeatedly defeated. in endeavouring to bring the Council into 
your views respecting the Civil Law appointment, and having 
experienced much annoyance and vexation in urging it on their 
notice, more times, and in more ways than you could enumerate, 
vou did not believe that, in the distressed state of the finances of 
the University, they would incur more liability for salary. 

‘ Since I had been induced to devote so much time and trouble 
to the Civil Law, although I should not certainly have made such a 
proposal originally, in the hope of doing some little good to the 
University, and that I might not entirely lose the credit, which I 
trusted would have resulted from my exertions, I addressed a letter 
to the Council about a year ago, offering, if they would appoint me 
Professor, without a salary, as they had lately elected others, to 
give a short course of lectures, at a low price, or gratuitously, or 
on any terms, or to any persons, they might direct. To this pro- 
posal I never received an answer ; but I attribute the omission, not 
to intentional incivility, but to the distracted condition in which the 
University then unhappily was. \ 

‘ In the course of my long and assiduous studies I produced not 
only the Introductory Lecture, which T now offer to your Lordship, 
but many others also, a portion of which [ may possilly hereafter 
select for publication. I have stated these matters, not for the 
purpose of reminding your Lordship of what you never forgot, or 
failed to regret, still less for the sake of casting blame upon any 
individuals, for I have carefully abstained from speaking of the 
alleged causes of our failure; I have only referred to them, With 
your Lordship’s approbation, to shew that this is not an officious, 
unauthorised composition, assigned to a fictitious occasion, but was 
actually written under the conviction that it was certainly to be 
delivered, as it professes. I now publish it, chiefly to convince 
those friends, who kindly take an interest in my welfare and my 
pursuits, that, although I may not have been profitably employed, 
I have certainly not been idle. 

‘In devoting myself so long to the study of the Civil Law, I 
undoubtedly consumed much valuable time, and withdrew myself 
from more lucrative pursuits; and I have, moreover, been entire! y 
disappointed as to those objects, the attainment of which was the 
motive for my toils and sacrifices. So far, perhaps, I may be 
deemed unfortunate; your Lordship says of me—‘ That nobody 
was ever worse used ;” but I will not repine, for my studies were 
not without pleasure and profit. In the most elevated station of 
our profession your Lordship has already demonstrated the supe- 
riority of the ancient discipline; I may possibly venture to hope, 
that, in a more humble capacity, | may one day prove that the 
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Jurisprudence of old is am acquisition which can never be made in 
vain.” 

To the Lecture which is preceded by a dedication like this, and 
over which it throws an additional interest of so peculiar a sort, 
the reader will naturally look, to see if it does not betray some of 
those hidden reasons of rejection which the magnates of the Uni- 
versity did not deign to make known. He will be most likely puz- 
zled what to discover. He will see none of the overweening fond- 
ness for novelty, of which the universities are jealous, even new and 
liberal ones. He will see, or think he sees, nothing unofficial ; 
nothing alarming to the self-love or prejudices of a corporate body, 
nothing calculated to commit them in the eyes of the most prudent 
imnovators, the most calculating diffusers of liberal knowledge. 
Mr Hogg perhaps might be accused, in any more universal places 
than a university, of saying a little too much about past times, and 
nothing at all about future. A more gowned and capped lecturer it 
is difficult to conceive, in all that implies a collegiate love of autho- 
rity: and if the wit will break now and then through the solemnity 
of the scholar, this, it might be thought, would be just the sort of 
diversity desired by any reasonable body of instructors, for the 
enlivenment of a dry subject, and the attraction of all intelligent 
hearers. There are indeed two passages, in which a sneer seems 
designed, where the University might rather have wished it absent, 
and in one of them we should have wished it absent ourselves, out 
of a regard for Mr Hogg’s universality ; but these might, and pro- 
bably would have been altered before delivery ; not to mention, that 
although the spirit of the Lecturer may fairly be gathered from this | 
pamphlet, the words of it have probably not been seen by any of | 
the parties concerned. 

The Lecture consists of an enquiry how it happens that the 
writers on English law are not so popular with foreign students as 
they might be; if a recommendation of the study of the Roman 
Jurisprudence (for want of which the Lecturer says our own writers, 
however profound, have uttered a barbarous and repulsive lan- 
guage); of a sketch of the mode in which the study of Civil Law 
should be pursued ; and of a general inculcation of the love of that 
scholarship, which has been justly called a “discipline of huma- 
wity,”’ and which Mr Hogg with equal justice thinks as indispen- 
sibly necessary to an accomplished lawyer as to any one person in | 
society. We think it hardly consistent in the writer to lay so much | 
stress on the necessity of studying the Roman Institutes, which he | 
says are so familiar to the lawyers of the rest of Europe, while he | 
asserts at the same time, that the English lawyers, who are so igno- 
rant of those institutes, have rendered our jurisprudence the admi- 
ration and envy of all the world. We should be disposed also to | 
differ with him respecting the amount of that envy and admiration, | 
especially in France. But these are not inconsistencies, whether | 
real or otherwise, which the London University would have ob- 
jected to. A good measure of patriotic assumption, even as a | 
policy, would perhaps have been a desideratum in their notions of | 
lecturing on subjects of jurisprudence. 

What then was the secret of the rejection, after all? How came | 
it, that after resolving to have a Lecturer upon Civil Law, and des- | 
pairing to find a good one, and being delighted to find him in Mr | 
Hogg, they would have no lecturer at all, not even gratis, nor | 
answer the letter proposing the gratuity ? 

In default of any other data to go upon, we cannot but conclude 
that Mr Hogg’s writings betray the secret, and that the inability of | 
such a man as Lord Brougham to do away with the objection, con- | 
firms the discovery; videlicet, that our author is too clever a man | 





for their purposes. We cannot ;but conclude, that the dictators of | 
the London University have gone the way of all other corporate | 
flesh ; that there is a natural conspiracy of mediocrity among them ; 
and that as ordinary readers like to have no author to peruse, the 
amount of whose understanding is not just on a par with their own, 
so the Committees and Councils in question, after the fashion of | 
all other Committees and Councils, grudge to employ anybody who 

has the advantage of them in understanding, especially if he can 
recommend it with so unformal and unauthorized a thing as wit. 
Wit! Mr Hogg would even have made his hearers laugh with his 
wit,—the last insult to dullness in authority. As soon might you | 
expect a grave council to wish to laugh, as a procession of parish 
dignitaries to ‘go to church in acoranto.’? Genius, or lively ac- 

complishments ‘ put them out.’ Mr Campbell, though he helped 
to set them up, was unable, we understand, to go on with them. 
Lord Brougham, we see, with all his influence, and all his impor- 
tance to them, differed with them to no purpose, except probably 
to widen the difference : and thus it ever has been with all bodies 
of men, who make special pretensions to the encouragement of 
knowledge. The knowledge may come; the interests of society as 








well as their own may be ultimately served ; but it is in spite of 
the majority, and not by their means, Individuals set up the thing, 
and individuals do it good and honour. The rest are always a 
pragmatical set of mediocre men, congregating in order to give 
themselves an importance, which they cannot obtain separately, 
and owing a natural grudge ‘in proportion to whatever can exist in 
any shape without their concurrence. om 

We subjoin a passage or two from Mr Hogg’s pamphlet, which 
will afford a specimen of his Lecture, and shew that the secret of 
its non-delivery has not escaped him :— 

Eneuisn Law Booxs.—‘ A distinguished lawyer of the Conti- 
nent, who was well acquainted with the language and literature of 
England, and was an ardent admirer of our constitution, and of the 
justice and wisdom of our laws in general, as manifested by the un- 
equalled prosperity of our country ; who was, moreover, a learned 
and candid man, and a patient student, declared that he often 
seriously attempted to overcome his repugnance for our law-books, 
He greatly desired, by examining them carefully, to judge for him- 
self—to see with his own eyes and mind the détails of our jurispru- 
dence; but in spite of his renewed resolutions, he was always 
driven back by the repulsive power of a few pages. He asserted, 
that most of the treatises which he opened, and particularly the 
reports, where the law was recorded as it was received from the 
living lips, or in the written judgments, of our magistrates, seemed 
to be the productions of persons in the extreme of dotage. Like 
old men, who are in their second childhood, and at the last and 
utmost verge of life, our writers repeated, again and again, stale, 
flat, unmeaning, tiresome forms of words, with an air of vague won- 
derment ; whatever was really important in principle being entirely 
omitted, or negligently slurred over; those were admired, and ex- 
tolled with excessive praises, whose assistance was worthless, or of 
small value ; and works which would have diffused a flood of light 
over the subject, were as little noticed as if their authors had been 
still unborn. There was, besides, a distressing prolixity, a weari- 
some and endless tautology, and a complete absence of all elegant 
learning, with a puerile display of the first vulgar rudiments of 
classical instruction. Notwithstanding his censure, he readily and 


| fully acknowledged the general excellence of our laws, and of the 
| administration of them, declaring always, that it was impossible for 


any person who had travelled from the one end of England to the 
other, to have any doubts on that head; he persisted, however, in 
lamenting, that the steps by which we had mounted to our present 
proud elevation were not laid with such obvious and visible solidity 
as would promise security to ourselves, and would furnish an op- 
portunity of imitation to voluntary admirers. 

* The style of Blackstone is graceful and agreeable, and his Com- 
mentaries are replete with elegant erudition ; their merits are fully 
recognized on the Continent; but he was our contemporary—at 
Jeast, we have all lived with those who lived with him, and were 
his friends and intimates. The productions of former generations, 
that contain the fountains of our law, if they are to be judged of as 


| compositions, will admit of one sorry apology only—that we have 


nothing better. Of the modern law-books which are now in gene- 
ral use, many have been compiled by digesting cases with much 
care and industry ; and they are convenient in practice: but they 
are too often rude in design, and barbarous and unscholarlike in 
execution ; whilst some, on the contrary, are so neat and precise as 
to be almost elegant, with occasional snatches of erudition; as, for 
example, the well-known treatise of the Chief Justice of England on 
the Law of Shipping. The narrow technicality, and the barbarity, 
the gross vulgarity and ignorance, by which our legal oracles have 
so long been disfigured, will fully account for the unfortunate ex- 
clusion of our lawyers, although they have ever been acknowledged 
as masters of the art of right, from the great fraternity of jurists.’ 
Cusacius.— Ifa man of respectable accomplishments, and of mode- 
rate proficiency in various learning, should desire to discover how much 
still remains to be learned, and to compare his own attainments with 
an acknowledged standard, let him repair forthwith to the voluminous 
writings of this school of civilians (the Jurists who perfected their 
Roman with Greek knowledge). At the head of the most illustrious 


| of them stands the great Cujacius, whom the praises of scholars 


have celebrated as a man almost divine; and it is impossible for the 
most sober critic to examine his numerous works, without being 
astonished at his marvellous acuteness, his vast industry, and his 
multifarious and profound erudition. Certain of his most ardent 
panegyrists do not hesitate to affirm, in their extreme fondness, that 
the seal of true greatness was affixed upon his name by his rejection, 
through the ignorance, and possibly the dishonesty and unnatural 
self-conceit, of the rulers of the University of Thoulouse, when he 
was proposed as a candidate for the chair of Civil Law; for such 
they declare has ever been the destiny of persons of real merit. 
However this may be, it is certain that strangers have made ample 


| amends to his memory, for the dishonourable neglect of his own coun- 


trymen. We may be permitted to smile at the honest enthusiasm 
of the Germans, being quite innocent ourselves of every excess of 
admiration for men of eminent learning and genius—whenever the 
honoured name of Cujacius, we are told, was mentioned in a school 
of law in Germany, all present, so profound was the reverence of 
these patient and ardent students for the prince of teachers, took 
off their caps in token of respect. “ Tanta uhique exceptus reveren- 
tia, ut in publicis Germania gymnasiis si quis Cujacium nominaret, 
statim omnes, honoris causa, caput aperirent, ac pileum deponerent.? 
Surely, that professor may be accounted happy, whose lot it is to 
address such an audience.’ 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE DEVIL’S WALK.—ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS 
LANDSEER. 


No man, in England at least, gets into notoriety without being fol- 
lowed by some of his lineage. Thus Mr Retsch’s ‘ Mephisto- 
pheles’ no sooner establishes his claim to publicity, than a bevy of 
nephews, cousins, and relations of all sorts spring up, and claim 
places in the public eye. There is merit in everything that is done 
by any of the Lanpsegers; yet we regret, upon the whole, that 
Thomas Landseer has been induced to employ his graver upon any 
more of our ‘ old friends.’ The devil of the poem before us is not 


asort of Der Freischutz person, grotesque, and awful, but is the | grow young again too! 


regular black devil, of the old gentlewomen,—the same that St 
Dunstan laid hold of by the nose with red-hot tongs, but who, par- 
taking of the vicissitude of all things, has taken of late to dressing 
himself; and as Shakspeare says, is very much of a gentleman. 
‘ The prince of darkness is a gentleman,’ says the poet. And the 
modern poem informs us, that on the present occasion, 


He was drest in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat it was red, and his breeches were blue. 


He should therefore have on a regular sheepskin superfine, some- 
what éuckish perhaps, but not the strange compromise between 
shirt and coat that he wears in Mr Landseer’s portrait of him. As 
for breeches, Mr Fuseli’s gentry were never more innocent of 
such vulgarities. Besides, a person of the devil’s breeding would 
hardly trust himself without a hat in Tottenham Court road, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience. Brothers, the prophet, whom he en- 
counters in the plate alluded to, is excellent. Heis a most admirable 
personation of fanatical common-place. Excellent also is the blind 
beggar in the same print, his face held up, prepared for showers and 
monotony all day long, in sure and certain hope of the gathering 
pence and the hot supper. The mouth closed at the corners, 
gaping in the middle, shews the droning sound that proceeds from 
it, trusting more to its perseverance than its truth, and to the num- 
ber of its hearers, rather than their charity. By his master is a very 
begging and very hairy little cur, confirming all that the other says, 
and supplying, with his earnest eyes, what is wanted to make a 
complete supplication. 

The etching throughout the plates, with the exception of the 
more supernatural points; where it becomes obscure for want of 
distinct ideas in the author’s mind, is bold, free, and effective. This 
is surely Mr T. Landseer’s vocation. Thus, the first etching, illus- | 
trating the devil’s levee, where the effect depends rather on the | 
engraving than the design, is very striking. No man can better | 
engrave an animal than this artist ; and he should rather favour the | 
world with some more of his brother’s beautiful designs, which he | 
can so capitally translate, than disappoint them and himself, with 
originalities of doubtful merit upon an exhausted subject. 

















MUSIC. 





1. A Brilliant Rondo (in the Scotch style) with an Introduction for 
Two Performers on the Piano-forte, composed by J. Moscue.es. | 
(Cramer, Addison, and Beale.) 


must now be nearly thirty years, since we first wrote articles in the 
newspapers. We were then in our boyhood, “or rather lad-hood. 
Not many years short of that period, we adventured on the perilous 
task of criticism; and here we are again, in the same street, almost 
on the same spot, occupied with a new paper, and pursuing the old 
track. It makes us feel as if we were beginning life over again. 

Drury Lane Theatre is not the same identical Drury Lane it was 
then. It is on the same spot, but its body has been altered. It is 
the old friend with a new face. Covent Garden has experienced 
the same rejuvenescence. Alas! why cannot actors and play-goers 
Why cannot they be old friends with new 
faces,—the interior spirit the same, but the body remoulded ! How 
patiently one would stand to have the scaffold set up round about 
us, while the little genii (whoever they were that acted the part of 
bricklayers) should pursue their task of restoration, elevating one’s 
front, extending the wings, and new glazing those dimmed windows, 
the eyes! Then to take down the scaffolding; and like the statue 
of Memnon, we would sing at the touch of morning. 

It is a pity that some such thing cannot take place, for the sake of 
those that particularly desire it. Rabelais says, that he was sure 
he must have been the son of a King, because nobody had more 
princely inclinations. We incline, in the same manner, to be so 
young in our feelings, and to desire such a good long life before us, 
to do a world of things in, that it seems as if we had a right to it. 
Mortality is a good provision, considering that the world has not 
come to its state of enjoyment, and that people in general, by the 
time they are forty, hardly know what to do with their Sundays :° 
but an exception might be made, we think, in favour of those who 
could occupy all their hours some way or other for a hundred years 
to come, and who have not yet got over their love even of ginger- 
bread. It will take us at least twenty years longer before we 
arrive at an indifference to lemon-cakes. A ‘ book of pictures’ we 
cannot conceive the possibility of not caring for; and as to the 
bright visions of nymphs, and goddesses, and Miss Smith, which. 
filled our dreams, sleeping and waking, do we not take Madame: 
Pasta for the very personification of truth? and did we not go 
seven times to see Miss Inverarity, because she has the very voice 
of cheerful girl-hood, high and trusting, and we are sure, while we 
are hearing her, that there is one person among the audience, of 
her own age? Did we, and do we not believe in the marvels of 
Cinderella, just as much as if we had come ten minutes ago from 
reading the little gilt story-book on a school step? And did not 
the dance of the nymphs with torches appear to us as if a page out 


| of Ovid had become true? Have we not, in short, faith infinite, 


2. J. N. Hummel’s Grand Variations ona Tyroleon Air, arranged | hop2,—we dare to add charity; yea, even more than we had at 


Sor Two Performers on the Piano-forte, by C. Czerny. 
Addison, and Beale.) 
Tue first of these pieces opens with an adagio in the key of F, one 
flat, common time ; this is succeeded by an elegant rondo allegretto 
in simple common time. The character of the whole composition 
is both graceful and scientific; to which may be added, that it is 


Y 
(Cramer, 


_sophisticate seventeen, when people are for being something differ- 


ent from what they are? We beg leave to say, our age is fifteen ; 
we have run the great circle, and come round to it: and we think 
it a little hard that we are forced to look so much older. 


| There is scarcely any one performer remaining at Drury Lane, 


within the range of ordinary proficients on the instrument for which | of all that we remember when we first began writing theatricals. 


it is adapted. 


No. 2 is the celebrated air with variations, known, or that ought 


to be known, to every amateur and performer of sterling piano-forte 
music. They who are well advanced in the mechanique of the art, 
and are unacquainted with this masterly composition, may rely upon 
our recommendation to purchase forthwith the present arrangement | 
of it, as a duet. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


| We are not sure there is even one. 





Liston and Dowton came soon, 
| but we recollect the debuts of both:—of the former certainly. 
Farren is quite a modern, and Harley. Mrs Orger made her appear- 


| ance years afterwards, and we have none of the then old ladies, 
| Mrs Sparks, Mrs Mattocks, Miss Pope. 


The reigning women then 
were, Miss Pope, with her precise bit of a voice, and genuine humour, 
—Mrs Mattocks, who had a never-failing recipe of a sudden flash of 
laughter, starting out of an acrid face ;—the beautiful and good- 
| natured Mrs Powell, with her honied tones (those who recollect 
| them, surely must do something for her in her old age) ;—Miss 


: Murray (afterwards Mrs Henry Siddons) with her sw i 
Harmarket.—Clari—A Friend at Court—Popping the Question — Agreeable y ( y ) eet voice and 


Surprise. 
Tue removal of our place of publication to Brydges street, has 
reminded us, that many years ago we began writing theatricals at 
the house two doors from us, where the paper (7e evs) is still 
published in which we made our debut, May it live for ever! We 
rejoice in its neighbourhood, and hope it is not sorry for ours. It 


eyes, the latter a little too rolling;— Mrs Henry Johnstone, a slight 
handsome creature, with a formidable power of looking vixenish ;— 
Miss Duncan, now Mrs Davison, long a most clever actress with a 
liberal style ;—-Mrs Jordan, delightful Mrs Jordan, whose voice did 
away the cares of the whole house, before they saw her come in ;— 
and Mrs Siddons, the mighty mother of the pall and sceptre. We 
always remember her as the mother,—as something elderly, and 
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even gaunt. We suspect, that with all her talents, she was, by 
nature, something of a dowager, compared with such a queen as 
Pasta. 

Mrs Gibbs was flourishing at that sime, but she was at the Hay- 
market, very good, and very pretty, in chambermaids, and black- 
mittened rustics. 

There also was Mrs Mills, a tight little actress, whose tightness 
led her to play drummers; and Madame Storace, loud, free, and 
clever, with a reedy voice; and Mrs Crouch, once lovely, then 
going the way of all forsaken Prince’s mistresses ; and Mrs Billing- 
ton, the favourite great singer, looking like a handsome apoplexy, 
and straining her throat till you thought she would have one; and 
Mrs Bland, the favourite little singer, with a voice like her name, 
and a short thick person, and dark face to match, which her sweet 
ballads made ever welcome. What troubles did not all these 
people have! What pleasures too! And how much pleasure did 
they not give! 

With respect to the men, we begin to think that Mathews was | 
at Drury Lane in those days; but we are not sure. We remember | 
him at the Haymarket, where Liston came out. Elliston was the | 
great man at Drury, and John Kemble at Covent Garden. We | 
used to be heretical enough to think the former the greater natural 
genius of the two, though of a less heroical. turn for tragedy; and | 
we think so still. As a cordial and dashing comedian, in first-rate | 
characters, we never saw him equalled. No gallant knew how to , 
make love as he did, or even to approach a woman. He hada 
fervour and a breath, as well as a cheerful eye and a most urgent 
voice, that made his energy of some consequence. And his dry 
humour was admirable. Was* Perhaps it is so, at the Surrey ; 
though we have not had the courage to go and see. 

Then there was Bannister (now enjoying the otium cum benigni- 
tate), at the top of another line in comedy, not omitting homely 
domestic tragedy. His Walter, in the Children of the Wood, was as 
good, in its way, as Mrs Siddons’s Lady Macbeth; and his Job 
Thornberry, in John Bull, was as superior to Fawcett’s, as a brazier 
is to his brass. Bannister was one of those actors, who give you 
the idea of being genuine honest men, and make you happy. Faw- 
cett was excellent also in his line, which was that of impudent ser- | 
vants and gabbling pedagogues. No Pangloss and Caleb Quotem 
have ever been so good as his. The other men were John Kemble, 
the very statue of an old Roman set walking; Pope, who had a 
dashing tragic style, but was monotonous, and was always lifting | 
up his arms, like St Paul preaching at Athens; Raymond, a melo- | 
dramatic sort of actor, more intelligent than any one of the present, | 
though harsh ; Henry Johnstone, another, of a more ideal cast, and | 
more quietly effective, though his handsomeness made him some- | 
what foppish ; Murray, the father of Miss Murray, a very sensible | 
and pleasing actor in old gentlemen; Powell, the last of the decla- 
matory, white-handkerchief mourners of an older school; Lewis, | 
the essence of lightness, of whim, of the mercurial (we have often | 
described him: he is not to be replaced); Munden, who made | 
every trifle of importance, and masticated his grins till they were | 
irresistible ; Simmons, the most filching of Filches; Emery, a per- 
fect Yorkshireman, startling in rustic tragedy ; Wewitzer, the only 
Canton ; Irish Johnstone, of most lack-a-daisical potency, and a | 
good singer; Blanchard, the best Marquis de Grand Chateau we | 
have seen, a most petulant and palsied signor,—still extant, and 
much, in other things, as he was ; and afterwards came Cooke, who 
took almost all the ideal out of tragedy, but put some good stuff 
into it, and was a painfully good Sir Pertinar ; then Master Betty, 
the play-thing of declamation, whose cleverness deserved a better 
fate; and after an interval, with many others still flourishing, 
Kean, the finest actor we ever beheld. 

Time and room call upon us abruptly to stop, and luckily cut 
short our regrets. 











THIS EVENING. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On commencera A Sept Heures et demie, par 
JEAN QUI PLEURE ET JEAN QUI RIT. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM.Sevrin et BRAZIER. 
Madame Lepiteux, Mme. Baudin. Madame Gilleret, Mile. St. Ange. 
Aurore, Mlle. Jamain. 
Jean Guilleret, M. Préval. 
Un Facteur, M. Arnaud. 


Suivi de 
LE MAUVAISES TETES: OU, L® BARIL DE POUDRE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Severin. 
Sidonie, Mlle. Irma. Madame de Granville, Mme. Préval. 
Alphonse Dermont, M. Alfred. La Medaille, M.Gamard. Richardin, M. Préval. 
Fribourg, M. Guenée. 


Suivi de 
LE CENTENAIRE! OU, LA FAMILLE DES GAILLARDS. 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Un Acte, de MM.THEALON et Darrois. 
Madame Lerond, Mme. Baudin. Isabeau, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Philippe Gaillard, M. Potier. Jérome Gaillard, M. Préval. 
a Gaillard, M. St. Aubert. Antoine Gaillard, M. Paulin. 
Ledru, M. Laporte. 





Jean Lepiteux, M. Potier. Beausoleil, M. Guenée. 


On Finira par 
LE BENEFICIAIRE! 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Cing petits Actes. 
Madame Lessoufflé, Mme. Baudin. Palma, Mlle. Jamain. 
. Zéphirine, Mile. Florval. 
Bénéficiaire, M. Potier. M. de la Tirade, M. Pelissié. Dubémol, M. Alfred. 
. M. Desrosiers, M. Guenée. M. Golden, M. Laporte. Eugéne, M. Paulin. 
Un Régisseur, M. Cloup. Le Domestique de Dubémol, M. Granville. 
Le Domestique de la Tirade, M. Arnaud. 
Le Jokey de Zephirine, Mademoiselle Corra. 
Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges 
Editor are to be addresse 


d); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Comedy of 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
[By Hotcrort.] 
The Widow Warren, Mrs Glover. Sophia, Miss Sidney. 
Mrs Ledger, MrsCoveney. Milliner, Miss Barnett. Mantua-maker, Mrs Lodge. 
Jenny, Mrs Tayleure. Maid, Mrs W. Johnson. 
Old Dornton, Mr W. Farren. Harry Dornton, Mr Vining. 
Mr Sulky, Mr Gattie. Mr Silky, Mr Webster. Goldfinch, Mr Harley. 
Milford, Mr Brindal. Mr Smith, Mr Coveney. 
Hosier, Mr W. Johnson. Sheriff’s Officer, Mr Field. Jacob, Mr J. Cooper. 
Hatter, Mr Moore. Furrier, Mr Bishop. 
Marker, Mr V. Webster. Waiter, Mr Lodge. Footman, Mr Coates. 


After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 


To conclude with O’Keere’s Farce of 
PEEPING TOM. 
Lady Godiva, Mrs Coveney. Mayoress, Mrs Tayleure. 
Emma, Miss J. Scott. Maud, Mrs Humby. 
Earl Mercia, Mr Bartlett. Count Louis, Mr Coveney. Peeping Tom, Mr Harley. 
Mayor, Mr Gattie. Harold, Mr Newcombe. Crazy, Mr Webster. 


oe, The School for Scandal; Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; and A Friend 
at Court. 


’ 7v al a ry al ry _ 
SURREY THEATRE. 
MAssinGer’s Play, entitled 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Lady Allworth, Miss Scott. Margaret, Miss Vincent. 

Froth, Miss Nicol. Tabitha, Miss Rumens, Abigail, Miss Jordan. 

Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Osbaldiston. 

Lord Lovel, Vr Gough. Wellborn, Mr C. Hill. Allworth, Mr Honner. 
Justice Greedy, Mr Vale. Marrall, Mr D. Pitt. Tapwell, Mr Hobbs. 
Order, Mr Lee. Amble, Mr Rogers. Vintner, Mr Collier. 
Watchall, Mr Maitland. Furnace, Mr Webb. Welldo, Mr Young. 
Tailor, Mr Asbury. 


Toconclude with the Comic Extravaganza, called 
GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 


(By Mr MoncrieFPF.]} 
Miss Constantia Quixote, Miss Vincent. Mrs Leporello, Mrs Rogers. 
Mrs English, Miss Rumens. Squalling Fan, Mrs Vale. 
Mrs Drainemdry, Mme. Simon. Mrs Porous, Miss Jordan. 
Mrs Simpkins, Miss Nicol. Proserpine, Miss Withers. 
Succubus, Miss Ellis. Tartarus, Miss Clare. 
Don Giovanni, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing, ‘ I’ve pluck’d the fairest 
flower,’ and ‘ Come where the Aspens quiver.’ 

Leporello, Mr Vale. Finikin, Mr Honner. Popinjay, Mr Lee. 
Deputy English, Mr Young. Pluto, Mr Almar. Charon, Mr Gough. 
Firedrake, Mr Ransford. Drainemdry, Mr Emden. Porous, Mr Webb. 
Simpkins, Mr Rogers. Shirk, Mr Tully. Cobbler, Mr Asbury. 

Styles, Mr Hobbs. Nokes, Mr Collier. 

In Act I. A Masquerade. In which will be introduced the Tyrolienne Pas Seul, 
by Mlle. Rosier. 


YG TY + ry a] ry. ‘ 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.] 

The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians— Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 

The Concerted Music, by Vrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 

The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


After which,a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
The Overture and Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. Eloisa, Miss Dix. 
Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 
To conclude with the Burletta of 
a va We 
(By Kane O'Hara.) 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
Minerva, Miss Berresford. Hebe, Miss Hatton. Cupid, Mile. Josephine. 
The Graces, Miss Ward, Miss Gilbert, and Miss Bennett. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Davies. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 
| Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—‘ Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Love ly 
Nymph,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 
| Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 
| Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demeetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Sileno, Mr Bennett. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 
SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 

| MACBETH. 

Macbeth, Mr Kean. 





AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
} 


| —Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle— Battle of 
| Waterloo. 

| Cooxe’s Equestrian Circus, Grear WINDMILL Sr. 

Haymarket.— Feats of Horsemanship, and a 

Variety of other Entertainments. 

| SavLer’s Wextis.—The Devil at Dunmow —Canon- 


bury Tower — British Paganini— Powder for 





Peeping. 
a] a 4 J 
Garrick THeatre.— Guy Mannering —- Sandy and 
Jenny—Rosina. 


Tseatre SansSouci, Leicester Souarr.— The Dun- 
stable Thespian—Red Indian—Botheration. 
VauxHaLt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 








Street, Covent Garden}; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarpreL; WILSON, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; FIELD, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; KgENNETH, Corner of Bow street; TURNOUR, Theatrical 
nt, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2 Brydges street ; by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General A 
and by Messrs C. and W.REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square, 


dvertising Office, 42 Chancery lane ; 
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